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quests him to preach at our next 
session relative to his unusually long 
and highly successful ministry. 
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FOREWORD. 


BY 
REV. H. RICHARDS BOYLE, D.D. 


IT was an impressive hour. The 
Philadelphia Annual Conference was 
in session in the beautiful auditorium 
of Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Every seat was occupied 
and many persons were standing. On 
the platform were the Presiding 
Bishop, his cabinet, the other Con- 
ference officers and a number of dis- 
tinguished visitors. An expectant 
hush pervaded the vast assembly. 
The date was March 16, 1911, and 
the occasion was the delivery of a 
sermon by the Reverend Samuel W. 
Thomas, D.D., commemorating his 
completion of sixty consecutive years 
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of ministerial service within the 
bounds of the Conference. The four 
surviving members of his class are 
the Reverend Drs. W. L. Boswell, 
William B,. Wood, George W. Mac- 
Laughlin and Dr. Thomas, three of 
whom had seats just below the 
pulpit. 

The beloved Nestor of the Con- . 
ference. arose; a “stalwart, “neure 
unscarred and unshaken by his six 
decades of service for the Lord. He 
had been Pastor, Presiding Elder of 
every district in the Conference, Cor- 
responding Secretary of its Tract 
Society, Editor of its newspaper, its 
representative in the General Confer- 
ence, and identified with all its local 
philanthropies; he was a man whose 
long life had been filled with labor, 
and whose brow was wreathed with 
many honors; but his eye was not 
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dimmed nor was his natural force 
abated. He stood there with his 
sturdy form erect, his dark hair but 
lightly pencilled with silver, his 
smoothly shaven face ruddy and an- 
imated, his voice clear, his step firm, 
his mind unimpaired, his heart un- 
chilled. 

He spoke at length, with ease 
and self-possession, and entirely with- 
out notes. His discourse could have 
been biographic without egotism, for 
of the things he described it might 
truthfully be said, “all of which he 
saw, and part of which he was.” 
But suppressing, perhaps unduly, the 
personal equation, he traversed the 
field of the last half century of 
Methodism from the central point of 
the Philadelphia Conference; and as 
he enlarged upon the progress of the 
Church, his spirit flamed forth in 
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periods of vivid faith and profound 
thankfulness to God. His array of 
comparative statistics was a remark- 
able display of memory for a man of 
his years, and his references to the 
awakening and winning power of the 
old preachers, their self-culture, their 
intellectual and spiritual influence 
upon their junior colleagues, and 
the holy fervor of old time Christian 
song, were most impressive. He 
dwelt with emphasis upon the con- 
troversial period through which the 
Church had passed, of which he him- 
self is one of the few surviving 
veterans; the Doctrinal War of fifty 
years ago, in which Methodism was 
the storm center, and brought before 
his hearers the martial spirit of our 
ministry in those days and the happy 
results that have accrued to all the 
evangelical churches from their tri- 
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umphant defence and exemplification 
of the principles of Wesleyan Armin- 
ianism; the anti-slavery agitation, 
which divided families, churches, and 
even the nation itself, and told with 
manifest joy how he thanked God that 
he had stood on the right side of 
that question, and how, after voting 
with the minority against slavery, 
he had hastened to the leading finan- 
cier of this city to secure the use of 
a church for a brother who had voted 
on the other side; and the Lay Dele- 
gation issue, for the defence of which 
he had stood with many others in 
the Conference when its friends were 
few and its result was uncertain. He 
had received his ecclesiastical baptism 
of fire in these controversies, and 
although his words were temperate 
and his thought tolerant, his soul 
glowed as he spoke with the en- 
thusiasm of the old time conflicts. 
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With characteristic self-effacement 
he made but slight allusion to his 
own services in the Civil War as a 
member of the Christian and Sani- 
tary Commission, although ‘these 
services were extended, exhausting 
and merciful; but he paid a merited 
tribute to the army chaplains, who 
went from the Conference and per- 
formed noble service in the field. He 
referred, also, in terms of high ap- 
preciation, to the missionaries who 
had gone into foreign lands under the 
supervision of the Conference, and 
spoke lovingly of the local benevo- 
lences of Philadelphia Methodism, 
with every one of which his own 
name and influence are inseparably 
associated. And he closed his not- 
able discourse with characterizations 
of four of the early Conference 
leaders — Ezekiel Cooper, Francis 
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Hodgson, Matthew Sorin and Henry 
White, three of whom he had per- 
sonally known and loved. 

The sermon was heard with sym- 
pathetic attention from the first 
word to the last, and its publication 
was unanimously requested. Before 
its delivery, Dr. Thomas placed in 
the hands of each member of the 
Conference a handsome souvenir of 
the occasion; and at its close he was 
presented with a vase containing a 
bouquet of sixty American Beauty 
roses for himself and an appropriate 
floral tribute for Mrs. Thomas. 

The substance of the sermon fol- 
lows this prefatory note, but its 
printed form, dissevered from the 
voice of the preacher and the heart 
of the audience, can give but a faint 
idea of its oral effect. 

Philadelphia, June 15, 1911. 
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THE HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 





“One generation shall laud thy works to 
another and shall declare thy mighty acts.”— 
Psalms 145: 4, 

Dear Brethren: 

Let me express my appreciation 
and gratification for the honors you 
have conferred upon me by your vote, 
pen and voice, and for your hearty 
cooperation in all departments of 
Church: work during this period of 
my active ministry. These tokens of 
confidence and respect have bound 
me to you with ties that can never be 
broken. With unfeigned gratitude 
to God for His abundant mercy and 
amazing grace. I acknowledge the 
obligation to serve the cause which 
has commanded my time, talents and 
means, which is all for His glory and 
the building up of the Kingdom of 


Righteousness among men. 
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I would be untrue to myself should 
I fail to pay a just tribute to my 
honored and greatly beloved parents, 
who dedicated my life to the service 
of the Church and trained me in the 
paths of piety by precept and holy 
example. Among my earliest recol- 
lections are those of a mother’s kindly 
care and tender solicitude as she 
deeply impressed me with a sense of 
responsibility to her and the Church 
by saying, “My boy, I wish you to 
know that at God’s altar, I presented 
you for baptisin and took upon me a 
solemn vow to bring you up in the 
fear and admonition of God and 
thereby you became a member of the 
Church.” This knowledge often 
restrained me from doing outwardly 
wicked acts. In answer to her 
prayers and under the conviction of 
the Holy Spirit, | was sweetly con- 
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verted in my ninth year, and joined 
the Asbury Methodist Church in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, on the 19th of 
December, 1839. I was admitted on 
trial at the? Smyrna “Comserence) 
March 28, 1851—‘Surely goodness 
and mercy have followed me.” “The 
lines have fallen to me in pleasant 
places and I have had a goodly 
heritage.” Iam aware, however, of 
the universal requirement that a man 
must forget himself in his work and 
I would gladly eliminate from this 
discourse any purely personal refer- 
ence to the honors and rewards’ that 
have come to me; for | hope to retain 
your regard as well as my own self- 
respect. 


It is evident to me that the resolu- 
tion adopted at our last Conference 
session requests that I shall deliver 


a historical discourse upon my sixty 
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consecutive years of active service in 
the Methodist Itinerancy. It will be 
my aim to record the events that are 
germane to the subject, as the genius 
of history is to reproduce those things 
which, by the lapse of time, have 
faded from memory, or to describe 
those who have passed away but have 
left some record worthy of mention. 

The remarkable growth of our 
Church may be best shown by making 
some comparisons by way of a short 
review. At the thirty-first General 
Conference, heid in Boston, Mass., 
there were 179 delegates, none lay or 
colored, while in 1908 there were 
786, lay and clerical. It represented 
about a half million members; now 
we have 3,307,275. Then 4,000 min- 
isters, now 20,000. Then we had 
about 8,000 churches, now 30,000. 


Then we had four Bishops—Waugh, 
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Morris, Janes and Hamline; since 
then, including those elected in 1908, 
we have had 51. We then had no 
Missionary Bishops; we now have 7. 
We had 15 educational institutions; 
now, including those abroad, we have 
119, in which there are- 70,000 
students. Since 1852 the following 
Boards and Societies have been or- 
ganized: Tract, Sunday-school, Edu- 
cation, Freedman’s Aid, Church Ex- 
tension, Woman’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary and Deaconesses Socie- 
ties; and Children’s Day has been 
instituted. Then every Conference, 
except Vermont, had a domestic mis- 
sion; now the Home Mission Board 
covers all parts of the United States 
and its dependencies. The Philadel- 
phia Conference then covered the ter- 
ritory east of Harrisburg and the 


Blue Mountains, the State of Dela- 
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ware and the eastern shore of Mary- 
land and Virginia. There were 3 
districts above the Pennsylvania line 
—North, South and Reading—now 
we have 5 districts. In those 3 
districts we had 79 circuits and sta- 
tions, now 407. Members and pro- 
bationers about 20,000, now 85,000. 
Then our Church property was 
estimated as worth $1,562,250, now 
$9,896,400. 

Then our benevolent collections 
amounted to $1,980, now $179,663. 
Then missionary collections were 
about $5,800; now, from all sources, 
about $88,000. Conference claimants 
then $1,991, now $17,420. We find 
no record of salaries until 1862. (We 
sometimes regret that they were ever 
published.) Then the aggregate 
salaries amounted to not more than 


$70,000, now $403,256. When I was 
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admitted on trial at the Smyrna Con- 
ference there were 184 names on the 
roll, including the class of 1851; 120 
were active members with charges; 
without charges, 40. John P. Dur- 
bin, the great orator and Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Levi Scott, then Book 
Agent, afterwards Bishop, were 
greatly beloved members; as were 
also Herman Johnston, President of 
Dickinson College; Prof. J. F. John- 
son, of the same college; William A. 
Gilder, Principal of the Flushing 
Girls’ Institute; Dallas’ -D. love, 
Missionary to Buenos Ayres, South 
America; Isaac W. Wiley, after- 
wards Bishop; J. C. Calder, mission- 
aries to China, and John C. Thomas, 
Financial Agent for Dickinson Col- 


lege. The remainder were on the 
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supernumerary and superannuated 
lists. Ezekiel Cooper joined the Con- 
ference in 1785, but was under Bishop 
Asbury as a supply during 1784, 
which carries us back to the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Henry White links us 
to that by joining the Conference in 
1803. He was the oldest member of 
the Conference in 1851. 

Of the 184 who were on the roll 
when I was admitted but four sur- 
vive: Wm. L. Boswell, Wm. B. 
Wood, Geo. W. MacLaughlin and 
myself. 

The age of doctrinal controversy 
had not passed away, and as in the 
beginning of our Church history, so 
then we confronted ultra Calvinists, 
also the Pelagian doctrine, which de- 
nied any need of atonement because 
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there was no Adamic fall bringing 
universal depravity of the race. 

The Augustinian teaching asserted 
that every soul was guilty of Adam’s 
sin, with an implied guilt of all an- 
cestral sins in the long line of descent 
and it was this that led to the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, both 
of adults and infants, as the only cor- 
rective of such inherited guilt, and 
which made so necessary officiating 
priests, resulting in the Roman hier- 
archy. The ‘exponents of ' these’ 
heretical teachings were counted 
among the wisest and greatest of 
their particular sect. They scored 
the Methodist itinerant who boldly 
declared that through Christ all men 
were subjects of divine grace and if 
they repented of their sins and be- 
lieved in Christ as the author of a 


universal atonement, they would share 
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in His universal grace. I need only 
quote the language of Prof. Austin 
Phelps of Andover, himself a modern 
Calvinist, to show its contradiction. 
He declared ‘“Methodism’s throne 
was the pulpit, not the school.” Yet 
to the theology of the people, its 
pulpit has done good and mighty 
service. It has been the stout ally of 
those who have labored to eliminate 
from the popular notions of Chris- 
tianity the fictions of a limited 
atonement and the servitude of the 
human will. Before the advent of 
‘Methodism these dogmas, to the 
majority of minds which came under 
their influence, had made salvation 
an impracticable business. In many 
pulpits the preaching of repentance 
to unregenerate men had practically 
ceased. Logical men, holding these 


dogmas, could not preach them. In 
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“private they said so, and in the pulpit 

they were reluctant to preach re- 
pentance as a duty to men who could 
not repent and who, until they did, 
could have no assurance that the 
sacrifice of Christ had any concern 
with them; it was an insult to the 
hearers and a stultification of the 
preacher. Sensible men felt the re- 
volt. Methodists denied the uni- 
versality of the atoning sacrifice by 
divine decree. They denounced the 
dogma with vehemence and scorn. 
They proclaimed a free salvation. 
The day of Pentecost had dawned’ 
again. 

The hymns selected were studied in 
order to get the spirit and unction of 
the composer. * Unfamiliar hymns 
were as far as possible avoided and 
the sermons were interlarded with 


striking hymns that quickened the 
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sensibilities, soothing and quickening 
sanctified hearts. The preachers were, 
as a rule, proficient in the reading of 
hymns, while to-day it seems with 
many to be a lost art, or perhaps it 
is now thought best to leave out of 
the discourse everything that might 
arouse enthusiasm. To-day the choir 
must be allowed to put into the music 
all that has been prepared for those 
who have a taste for such music, 
oftentimes to the banishment of all 
worshipiul feeling. It is well to have 


_ the best singers and organists, but it 
is to me an open offense to have them 


use the time belonging to other parts 
of the service. In the fifties the best 
poetry was used with great dis- 
crimination, but no preacher dared 
to introduce during the hour of 
worship anything that would distract 
the thought. It is a serious mistake 
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to neglect the use of our best hymns 
on important occasions. The congre- 
gation always derives great benefit 
from a familiar hymn well sung. 

It may be said that most of those 
who composed the Conference in 
1851 were, in the technical sense un- 
educated men, so far as classical 
instruction was concerned, but the 
vast majority had a fair English 
education. We are apt to conclude 
that the men were not instructed, 
because of the lack of tuition, the 
kind gained in universities and 
colleges, of which there were but 
few, and those far apart. Many of 
the early preachers had sufficient 
knowledge to qualify them to teach 
in the elementary schools, and while . 
doing so they also studied medicine. 
They were apt scholars in the school 
of Christ. They did not handle the 


Word of God deceitfully, but they 
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rightly divided it, giving to each his 
portion in due season. When God 
gives His gifts, He never gives them 
to men who have not the natural 
ability to preach; at the same time 
He gives them a thirst for knowl- 
edge, which they acquire with great 
assiduity. Their themes were almost 
wholly confined to the ten doctrines 
of grace. They studied the Scriptures 
without doubt as to their genuine- 
ness; no fear that they would not 
prove them true by actual experience; 
for when a man has the knowledge of 
sins forgiven, and realizes that the 
Comforter has come to his own soul, 
that assurance carries, however mys- 
terious the doctrine, his full belief 
and with a sublime courage he is 
enabled to surmount every difficulty. 

In the testing fires of the last 


century Methodism came forth from 
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the furnace in triumph. There is 
need to watch the foundations of the 
faith and indoctrinate her people in 
the principles she espouses and pro- 
claims. We have a gospel we can 
preach, but need to defend.) ~Yoa 
say that doctrines are not assailed; 
nay, but they are discounted by many 
and need to be enforced. She would 
have had a greater glory had the dis- 
cipline been observed concerning the 
indoctrinating of her children by 
means of making classes of catechu- 
mens wherever two children of our 
Church were to be found. Persons 
thus indoctrinated in Methodist the- 
ology would have given us a higher 
type of Methodists. One of our great 
bishops said, “We have a great 
spiritual ancestry, we are born of 
heroes, we are the heirs of men who 


turned the world upside down. We 
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inherit their weapons, their armor, 
their defences, their fields, their foes, 
their banners and their obligations.” 
The same bishop said, ““We have one 
dire disease, spiritual famine, which 
means a lack of the witness of the 
spirit, lack of personal experience, 
lack of spiritual power. Men must 
be made to feel that they are lost and 
need salvation.” We call those great 
who have devoted their energies to a 
noble cause and have influenced, in 
some extraordinary way, the course 
of aftairs, whether in art, science, 
religion, or public life. These men 
are legacies left to us as trustees. 
God lent them to us, we share their 
labors, we are not unmindful of the 
truths they taught. May we ever 
keep fresh their memory, emulate 
their example, practice their virtues. 


Great men are not their own; they 
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are the property of mankind. Their 
goodness was not eclipsed by their 
greatness. Hundreds, yea, thousands 
of men, women and children, through 
their instrumentality, were brought 
to Christ, through the preaching of 
the doctrines of our holy and sublime 
Christianity, as believed and taught 
by Methodist ministers. The junior 
preacher found in his senior colleague 
a schoolmaster thoroughly equipped 
for the training in the deep things of 
God, who was deeply pious and 
fully consecrated to the work of the 
ministry; he inspired his younger 
brother with confidence and courage 
to preach a definite Gospel. They had 
the habit of success and a living 
experience. They preached to those 
who were in a low state of morals, 
and these repented and cried for 


mercy and found peace in believing 
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and knowing that God had power on 
earth to forgive sin and to keep them 
from sinning, if they held fast the 
beginning of their confidence. It was 
clearly understood by these men that 
a reformation of doctrine always pre- 
ceded one of morals founded in a pro- 
found conviction of great truths and 
their hearers cried: “What must I 
do to be saved?” They made sinners 
tremble, and, like John the Baptist, 
preached the fundamental doctrines. 
The message from their lips was, 
“Ye must be born again.” 

Brethren, let us get back to preach- 
ing on the fruits of the spirit and the 
works of the flesh. You think your 
hearers know the meaning of these, 
but their lives prove the contrary and 
you fail to admonish them. Away 
with dilettante disquisitions on soci- 


ology, heredity and side issues not 
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pertinent to the Gospel. Study sci- 
ence, but let other people teach it. 
Let philosophy enlighten your mind 
and compare it with the philosophy of 
salvation. Produce convictions that 
will shake sinners and doubters, that 
will stir them to confession of sin and 
the seeking of all regenerating and 
cleansing power of the Gospel. Com- 
bine a religious experience with a 
Scriptural vocabulary so that people 
will understand what you are talking 
abott:,. “Take, heed to “your fereeay 
remember that where doubt prevails 
no man is safe. There must be an 
inflexible rule of life. It must have 
divine sanction, for “the natural man 
cannot discern the things of the 
spirit, for they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” Pardon me for saying, that 
doctrinal preaching is not employed 


to the same extent as in the earlier 
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days of Methodism. World-wide 
Methodism, though divided simply on 
questions of polity, is a unit as to the 
cardinal doctrines of the Gospel as 
they appear in all her theology. 
What we need is more doctrinal 
teaching in the pulpit. No man can 
stand the storm of life with any 
safety or satisfaction who has not 
cast his anchor in the ground of 
sound doctrine. 

What, my brethren, is the highest 
form of true piety but obedience to 
God and to know the mind of God? 
We must search the Scriptures, we 
must know the doctrine we preach, 
or we certainly will go astray and be 
lost in the whirlpool of doubt. 


SLAVERY. 


The attitude of Methodism.toward 


slavery, from the beginning of its 
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history in America, was one of open 
hostility; and in the face of the 
fiercest opposition we kept the even 
tenor of our way, but denounced it at 
every step. It had entrenched itself 
deeply throughout all the territory 
where we first had put our banners 
on the outer wall, and had inscribed © 
upon them this sentiment: “We hold 
in deepest abhorrence the practice of 
slavery and shall not cease to seek its 
destruction by all wise and prudent 
means.” And these banners tri- 
umphed, waved in spite of our foes 
until our purpose was fully and for- 
ever achieved. 

No historian will dare say that 
Methodism had not much to do with 
the freedom of the slaves. We 
suffered greatly by reason of our 
attitude toward it, especially in that 


part of the Conference south of 
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Mason and Dixon’s line, during the 
decade between 1850 and 1860. The 
Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive 
Slave Law, and the Dred Scott De- 
cision intensified the agitation as to 
icee..and slave territory... This. is 
neither the time nor the occasion for 
extended remarks upon this subject; 
but we, as members of this body who 
traveled over slave territory, know 
full well what it cost us. In many 
homes where we were, before the 
contest, welcome guests, we were 
subsequently regarded as intruders. 
Every manly impulse of our nature 
rose up in defiance and we silently 
rebuked the unwarranted charge 
made, that we were instigators of the 
strife. Our lives, as well as the prop- 
erty we held in certain locations, 
were constantly in peril; the con- 


sensus of opinion would have taken 
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the State of Delaware out of the 
Union. <A pro-slavery sentiment was 
very general, especially among those 
who lived in the lower part of Dela- 
ware, many portions of the eastern 
shore of Maryland and the whole of 
eastern Virginia. Support of our 
ministers was withheld and, but for 
the Federal soldiers, we would have 
been driven out of the country which 
was antagonistic to us. The circuits 
were large, and many of our brethren 
were afraid to leave their families 
without protection. At a few places 
there was sufficient Union sentiment 
to secure very small congregations, 
and our brethren did not leave them, 
“But endured as seeing the invisible.” 
These men were true heroes and their 
memory should be enbalmed in that 
of ours. Sixteen of our churches 


opened their doors to brethren of the 
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Church South to whom they min- 
istered. The property for the most 
part came back to us. It is to our 
praise that nearly every minister in 
charge throughout those sections was 
loyal to the Union, so far as his 
politics was concerned, and they kept 
many members within these lines; but 
the temper of the Conference can 
readily be determined, as to the 
ecclesiastical type, by the yea and nay 
vote taken on the new chapter on 
slavery in the discipline. It would 
have inspired every one of you to 
have heard those great debates dur- 
ing 1860-’61-’62-’63 and *64. James 
Cunningham was the great leader of 
the anti-slavery members. I have 
reason never to forget those days, for 
I had providentially been transferred 
out of the southern into the northern 


part of the conference territory, hav- 
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ing been appointed to St. Stephens, 
Germantown, in the year 1859. My 
sentiments were well known. When 
the action of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence favoring the repeal of the new 
chapter on slavery came to ours for 
its adoption, the lines were sharply 
drawn; nor was this to be wondered 
at, for many of the members had been 
raised in slave territory and their 
fathers and friends, who were mem- 
bers of our Church, regarded the new 
chapter as a brutal offense that would 
allow of no palliation nor the slightest 
compromise. They regarded it as a 
reflection, not only upon their rela- 
tives, but against the churches which 
they had served on the Peninsula. 
After a debate that consumed several 
days, the vote for the repeal of the 
new chapter numbered 174 and 45 


against it. 
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I regard it as one of the proudest 
days of my life when the previous 
question was called and the vote was 
to be taken by yeas and nays. I stood 
in my place. A brother, who thought 
I would jeopardize my future useful- 
ness and the loss of property, sug- 
gested that I had better not vote at 
all, and as I arose he requested the 
Secretary, through the Bishop, to 
read to me the wording of the resolu- 
tion, and again the question came, 
“How shall I vote?’ Thank God, I 
stood my ground and was numbered 
with the immortal 45. 

David Hudson was a pro-slavery 
man, therefore he was put in peril and 
was about to be left without an ap- 
pointment. I went immediately to 
my good friend, Jay Cook, and found 
him crowded with business but willing 


to help Brother Hudson, who was a 
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poor man with a family., Mr. Cook 
had a church and parsonage at 
Girardville, Penna., then vacant, and 
not likely to be used by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for whom it had 
been built. He cheerfully gave not 
only the church and parsonage but 
$1,000 for the support of the preacher 
for one year, and all this without a 
moment’s hesitation. With rapid 
strides I came back to old Union 
Church, and as soon as possible ap- 
proached the Bishop and told him I 
had a church and parsonage for 
David Hudson and $1,000 for his 
support. The Bishop thanked me and 
said, “Tell Mr. Cook we accept the 
gift.” All honor to that broad- 
minded, cultivated and spiritual gen- 
tleman, and I wish to put on record 
this exhibition of magnanimity and 


generosity. I would ever keep his 
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memory green. I was censured by 
some of those I had worked with, but 
I had done unto David Hudson as [ 
would that he would do unto me. 
Later, David Hudson became a 
preacher in another denomination. 

It is but fair to say that our Con- 
ference of 1864 passed the following 
resolution: “Resolved, That we, the 
members of the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, true to our anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, do most heartily rejoice in the 
prospect of the speedy and entire 
abolition of slavery in this country; 
secondly, that we now withdraw our 
concurrence with the East Baltimore 
Conference in respect to the new 
chapter on slavery, passed by the 
General Conference of 1860.” 
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Tue Lay MovEMENT. 

To the laymen within our bounds 
belongs to a great extent the credit 
of the success of Lay Delegation. In 
its initial stage, our laymen’s associa- 
tion stood sponsor for the new order 
of things. They were an organized 
body and had for their organ what 
they were pleased to call “The Phila- 
delphia Repository.” Upon their 
Executive Committee they had-such 
men as Thomas W. Price, Col. John 
A. Wright, John Maris, assisted by 
James Boswell, Thomas T. Tasker, 
A. M. Collins, James Brice, John 
Whiteman, James Longacre, Benj. 
Haywood, John Huff and James 
Long, but the most active of these 
were Thomas W. Price, Col. John A. 
Wright and John Maris. It is gen- 
erally understood that the movement 
was projected in Philadelphia and 
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mainly supported by the men named 
as the Executive Committee. This 
committee flooded the Church at large 
with strong appeals for concerted 
action. Ome thing is certain—Phila- 
delphia was the storm center of the 
movement; and before the meeting of 
the General Conference the Annual 
Conference was supplied with a 
printed petition, asking that the ques- 
tion of lay delegates be urged and 
put to a vote so as to meet the con- 
stitution regarding it. There was 
general apathy upon the subject until 
Bishop Simpson and Dr. George R. 
Crooks championed it; some of the 
leading laymen in New York and 
Chicago became thoroughly in earnest 
in its advocacy, and a religious paper, 
called “The Methodist,’’ championed 
the cause. Its editorial staff con- 


sisted of the most able writers and 
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defenders of the New Era in Metho- 
dist history. Drs. Crooks, Stevens, 
Curry, McClintock and several others 
of the Church leaders took part in 
the debates. When first sent to the 
Conference for vote the subject was 
quickened into a new life and reached 
a great career. For. several years 
“The Methodist” met with decided 
favor, but at no stage of its history 
was it d great financial success, and 
when the purpose of its creation was 
achieved, it gradually lost its prestige, 
and became a financial burden and 
dropped out of existence. At the 
General Conference of 1872 the new 
movement was inaugurated, very 
little friction attending its progress, 
and everything seemed to be moving 
on successfully. Methodists of Phila- 
delphia deserve the credit above all 


those of other sections of the Church 
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for creating the sentiment and pro- 
longing the debate until its purpose 
was consummated. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS. 


The maxim, “Honor to whom 
honor is due” can be applied most 
appropriately to those of our Con- 
ference who served as chaplains in 
the Union army during the War of 
the Rebellion, when we were saddened 
by the sight of “States dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent and drenched 
in fraternal blood.” 

Our minutes read: “Appointed as 
Army Chaplain,” which was appended 
to each of their names. We think 
further recognition is necessary and 
therefore make bold to refer to their 
patriotic devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Some were discarded and denounced 


because of their loyalty to the Goy- 
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ernment. For months they did not 
see the faces of their loved ones. 
They were exposed to shot and shell, 
which often passed over and some- 
times did deadly work about or within 
the hospital tents, remote from the 
firing line. Their ministrations of 
sympathy, of support, of consolation 
were highly appreciated by officers 
and private soldiers. Exposed to the 
extremes of heat and cold, often with- 
out adequate protection, they slept 
upon the naked earth, in a very un- 
wholesome climate and often were 
without necessary food. Some of 
them never fully regained their 
health, but returned for their appoint- 
ment by the Bishop to the rank of 
pastors. In all my acquaintance with 
these twenty-one men I have yet to 
hear one of them speak of the sacri- 


fices they had to make and the trials 
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they had to endure during that 
sanguinary struggle to preserve the 
Republic. I would at least gladden 
the hearts of their descendants by 
doing that which the modesty of their 
ancestors forbade. During my re- 
peated visitations to the field of battle 
as a representative of the Sanitary. 
and Christian Commission, I was de- 
lighted to hear such high commenda- 
tion of our Methodist Episcopal Chap- 
lains, of their dignity, piety, humility, 
industry, patience and power of en- 
durance during long and exhaustive 
forced marches, their preaching 
eiility and -cate of the men, the 
prayer-meetings they held and their 
ability to interest the soldiers in 
religion. Thousands of our noble 
dead warriors received the rites of 
our Church, prior to and at the time 


of their death, and their families hold 
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these, our brethren, in grateful re- 
membrance for the attentions which 
were given on the field and in the 
hospital. Their names deserve to be 
recorded on tablets in the Hall of 
Fame. Methodism was honored by 
these men of God and brave soldiers 
of Jesus Christ. The death roll has 
upon its record the names of John 
F. Meredith, William B. Walton, 
Thomas Snowden Thomas, William 
H. ried,’ Elon: J. Way; Vaughn 
Smith, Jos. S. Lame, William F. 
O’Neill, Christopher J. Crouch, Wil- 
liam B. Gregg, J. T. Van Burkalow, 
William Tull, George G. Rakestraw, 
John C. Gregg and William Ham- 
mond. Those who survive and wear. 
the army button are J. R. Taylor 
Gray, Thomas Poulson, John W. 
Sayres, Samuel L. Gracey, Joseph 


Welch and Thomas Kirkpatrick. Tf 
aera 


your lives and mine have as their 

central thought THE LOVE OF 

GOD, all will be well. Standing at 

the opening of the new century we 

can say: 

“The years have past, they have been full and 
sweet, 

Love maketh life and life’s great work com- 
plete; 

Some time will come the setting of the sun, 

And the brief day of the long life be done; 


There will be folded hands, lips without breath, 
But we have passed on, love knows no death.” 


MISSIONARIES. 


Missionaries from our Conference 
deserve at least a brief notice. 

There is no record that I find 
other than that their names are at- 
tached to the fields of labor to which 
they were assigned. From my ear- 
liest recollections I have been deeply 
interested in missions, and that in- 


terest has never abated, but rather 
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intensified. Dallas D. Love was our 
first contributor to the foreign mis- 
sion field; he was a fine preacher, an 
accomplished gentleman and a wise 
administrator, but his labors were 
mainly confined to Buenos Ayres, and 
the people served were mostly from 
England: Afterwards Rev °G.p: 
Carrow was appointed to South 
America, and his work there was 
highly commended. 

Mrs. Stephen Baldwin, the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Matthew German, at 
the time of her marriage lived with 
her father, who formerly was a super- 
numerary member of the New Jersey 
Conference and lived in Smyrna, 
Delaware. She was one of the most 
efficient missionaries who worked in 
China and much of the blessed fruit 
now being gathered came from the 


good seed she and her husband sowed. 
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It is but three years since she was 
called from labor to reward. 

John T. Gracey’s service in India 
and his literary missionary work at 
home have made his name immortal. 

Samuel L. Gracey did exceedingly 
well in Japan and China. James 
Blackledge was a faithful missionary 
in China, but his labor was of short 
duration. H. G. Appenzeller, mission- 
ary to Korea, did a great work in 
founding the mission; he was drowned 
while on one of his missionary tours 
to an outlying province. His widow 
and children reside in Lancaster 
County, Pa. 

Isaac W. Wiley, afterwards Bishop, 
and J. C. Calder, were missionaries to 
China. Mr. W. G. Spencer, of Ger- 
mantown, a prominent member of 
St. Stephen’s Church during my 


pastorate, was a liberal supporter of 
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Foreign Missions. His largest con- 
tribution was the giving of his 
daughter, Miss Tillie Spencer, to the 
work of missions in Japan. She has 
recently returned to her blest employ 
and expects to serve the cause of 
missions in Japan until her summons 
comes to join the Church above. 
Miss Anna Dickerson, daughter of 
the Rev. Jacob Dickerson and sister 
of the Rev. Jay Dickerson of our Con- 
ference, has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful in Japan, and is now on her 
vacation and is doing much by her 
stirring addresses in behalf of Japan. 
Rev. Thomas Donahue is giving a 
good account of himself in mission 
work in India and his correspondence 
is very interesting and profitable. 
Mrs. Florence Elton Singer went to 
Japan in 1896 from Norris Square 


Church. Alberta B. Sprowles to the 
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same country in 1906 from Central 
Church, Frankford, and Miss Min- 
erva Guthafel to Korea in 1904 from 
st. Stephen’s, and Miss~ Clarissa 
Spencer to Japan in 1896. She is the 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wm. A. - 
Spencer, a former Corresponding 
Secretary of the Church Extension 
Society. 

I may have failed to give proper 
notice of others, but these are those 
whose names are found in our Con- 
ference Minutes. 


CHILDREN’S Day. 


In St. John’s Church, Third Street 
above George, June 8, 1879, I ob- 
served Children’s Day, which was 
probably the first time it had been 
celebrated by our Church in this city. 
The Sunday-school was very largely 


attended morning and afternoon, and 
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it was the custom for the school, with 
sixty teachers, to remain after the 
morning session to attend the Church 
service. They made a fine appear- 
ance as they marched two by two to 
their places in the galleries of the 
church. The Children’s Day was 
observed with great success. The 
music was beautiful and the church 
was elaborately decorated with plants, 
birds and flags. I baptized twenty- 
four children in the morning and 
several in the afternoon. 


BARRATT’S CHAPEL. 


While serving as a Junior Preacher 
on the Camden circuit, I was deeply 
impressed that in some way provision 
should be made for the endowment 
of this time honored church. Owing 
to its close proximity to Frederica, a 


growing town not over a mile distant, 
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and for the reason that its support 
came mainly from the farmers in the 
immediate neighborhood, who were 
growing old, and whose children were 
constantly, as they reached adult age, 
seeking employment elsewhere, there 
were few left to take their places 
when their parents died or removed 
to distant localities. The membership 
has so seriously diminished that it is 
with the greatest difficulty that the 
small sum of one hundred and forty 
dollars is raised, which assessment 
falls upon the few who are trying to 
care for the church. 

In the last five years I have twice 
attended their anniversaries and did 
what I could to raise enough money 
to meet their assessment. I hardly 
need to refer to the history of Bar- 
ratt’s Chapel. It is generally known 


that within its walls Bishop Coke met 
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Francis Asbury, and in the mansion 
of the grandfather of Judge Norris 
A. Barratt, near théychuseiaucone 
ference was hastily called together to 
consult about the separation of 
American Methodism from the Wes- 
leyan body and to place the former 
solely under the oversight of Rev. 
John Wesley. 

The decision was reached after 
serious consideration, and a call was 
made upon the Methodist preachers 
of the country to meet on Christmas 
Day, 1784, in the Lovely Lane 
Chapel, located in Light Street, Balti- 
more, at which place the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America was 
organized. ; 

The Rey. EF. J... Cochran: now the 
preacher in charge of the circuit, is 
trying to inaugurate a movement to 


raise sufficient money for its endow- 
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ment, and from present appearances 
he will have to depend largely upon 
the descendants of those who formerly 
worshipped in Barratt’s Chapel, for 
the reason that the members of the 
various churches in and around the 
neighborhood of the chapel are al- 
ready taxed to the extent “oftheir 
ability. Something should be done, 
and at once, to secure the endow- 
ment of this sacred shrine. Judge 
Barratt of the Court of Common 
Pleas of your city has shown a lively 
interest in the church of his fore- 
fathers, who were among the most 
distinguished members of our Church. 


THE Home, ORPHANAGE AND 
HospPItTA.. 


Our city is known everywhere for 
its spirit and work of charity, and 


we Methodists love our three great 
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institutions. My time will allow of 
but.a short account of;the early days 
of each. 

The Home was suggested aba 
meeting called for the settling up of 
the affairs of the Christian Commis- 
sion in the office of the President, 
Mr. George H. Stewart. Bishop 
Simpson, Bishop Janes and 1. were 
considering how the: invaluable serv- 
ices of our. Methodist women who-had 
labored: for the Union cause could be 
turned to the account. of the: Church. 
I was requested by. Bishops Simpson 
and Janes to secure the:names of 
ladies who would enter into. the work 
and assist in procuring a home for 
those of our members who, by reason. 
of age.and infirmity, were:no longer. 
able ‘to: support themselves. Of jthe 
twenty- -two to whom I sent invita- 


tions, sixteen responded. They met 
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at. the Southeast Corner of Fifteenth 
and Girard Avenue. In line with the 
call sent out, some of those selected 
brought friends to help the cause. 
‘The parlor, library and porch were 
crowded that beautiful: June morn- 
ing. Mrs. Jane:Henry was elected 
President.» A’ temporary home was 
secured:on Tenth Street, above Pop- 
lar. Subsequently Mrs. Simpson be- 
came President, and six and one-half 
acres were purchased on Lehigh Ave- 
nue, between Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Streets; later the institution, through 
the generosity of Col. Bennett, was 
enabled: to secure its present unsur- 
passedlocation. There is at this time 
ari urgentidémand for an endownment 
of :$100,000.+,We-have one of the 
best, if not:therbest, Home for the 
Aged on all this’continent. Its loca- 
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tion is fine, the Matron is unsurpassed 
and its equipment is all that could be 
desired. 


THE ORPHANAGE. 


An aged member of Scott Church, 
while I twas her pastor, asked me 
whether the Methodist Church had 
an Orphanage in which could be 
placed the children left helpless and 
homeless by the death of her son, 
who had received a fatal wound upon 
the battlefield. I considered it my 
duty to make provision for them, and 
did so, but I was subsequently re- 
lieved of their care. Interviews were 
held with Mr. William Bakes, of 
Eleventh and Arch Streets, and 
others who were interested; and by 
renting a house an Orphange was 
secured on Ninth Street, near Vine. 


These quarters soon became inade- 
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quate and the children were removed 
to Butler Street, near Fairmount 
Park, the houses being owned by Mr. 
William Singerly. About that time 
Col. Bennett purchased the old tavern 
near Five Points, on Monument 
Road, but he said that before he 
would rent it for a rum-mill he would 
give it away. Mr. Robert Gregg, a 
prominent member of Tabernacle 
Church, hearing the remark said, 
“Colonel, if you mean to give it away, 
I know the Methodists would be glad 
to receive it; because they need larger 
quarters for their orphans located on 
Butler Street.” The Colonel replied, 
“All right, my mother was a member 
of Kensington Methodist Church—I 
will make it her Memorial.” Mr. 
Gregg reported the conversation to 
Mrs. Simpson and the message glad- 


dened her heart and brought delight 
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to those interested in the enterprise. 
Thus a humble layman’s interest in 
his Church and its institutions se- 
cured a property valued at one million 
and a quarter of dollars and endowed 
an Orphanage. The buildings are in- 
creasing in numbers and are being 
maintained in good condition. The 
management, led by the President, 
Mrs. Buoy, is doing excellent work. 


THe HOsPITAL. 


Dr. Scott Stewart, founder ef the 
Hospital, was my family physician 
and friend during my pastorate at St. 
Paul’s Church, where he was a mem- 
ber. He spoke of his purpose to be- 
queath a larger part of his estate to 
our Church and desired me to be an 
executor—all of which was by agree- 
ment brought to the attention of 


Bishop Simpson. At the conference 
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it was seen that Dr. Stewart hada 
hospital in mind and in order to de- 
termine the need of the same, I visited 
the hospitals of the city... There 
seemed to be many unoccupied beds 
but it was finally determined to be 
desirable that we should have a hos- 
pital to be managed by Methodists. 
After the death of Dr. Stewart, it 
was found that his will stipulated that 
the Hospital must be located south 
of South Street. A diligent search 
for a suitable site was unsuccessful 
until Abraham Jenks suggested 
Broad and Wolf Streets. The loca- 
tion was ideal and the property was 
purchased at a very satisfactory 
price. A considerable part of the 
Allison estate also came into the 
hands of the trustees. Mr. Stephen 
Green did much to aid the cause, 


erecting a building for the treatment 
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of contagious diseases and making 
other extensive improvements. Mr. 
Thomas Comly Hunter erected and 
completely furnished a Nurses’ Home 
which he now proposes to enlarge and 
Mr. Thomas Bradley has lately ex- 
pended $40,000 upon the building of 
Bradley Hall, which will require an 
additional $5,000 for furnishing, fix- 
tires, ete. Mr Preeman the aenne 
president of the board, has been most 
liberal, and contemplates the con- 
struction of a sun parlor to cost not 
less than $10,000. The Hospital is 
faithfully managed by an exceedingly 
liberal and capable board. The ad- 
ministration of our great Hospital is 
almost perfect. Its faculty ranks with 
the best in other hospitals. Its nurses 
are unsurpassed in devotion and skill 
in caring for the patients. The Rev. 
J. D. Martin, D.D., has proven his 
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ability by his almost unremitting at- 
tention to the work belonging to his 
office as Corresponding Secretary. 
The Board of Trustees are a most 
devoted set of men. They faithfully 
attend the Monthly Meeting and the 
Executive Committee which meets 
every week at the Hospital: It is 
hoped and believed that the Hospital 
will soon be free of debt and more 
largely endowed. 


Four GREAT PREACHERS. 


We owe a debt of gratitude to such 
men as Ezekiel Cooper, Henry White, 
Matthew Sorin and Francis Hodgson. 
They equalled and two of them were 
the superiors of most of the men who 
filled the pulpits of other denomina- 
tions in America. They were far re- 
moved from sensationalism, but they 


were equal to any emergency, and 
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with great clearness, vigor and faith- - 
fulness discussed questions of State 
and Theology. 

Ezekiel Cooper was a man of af- 
fairs, acting as editor, chairman of 
the Book Committee and agent of the 
Book Depository which John Dickin- 
son had established at great personal 
loss and left almost in a state of bank- 
ruptcy. Brother Cooper redeemed it 
from failure and established it upon a 
firm footing; by order of the General 
Conference, he was removed to New 
York where he continued to direct its 
affairs with great skill and success, 
laying the foundation of the greatest 
church publication society in America. 

He fostered and maintained the 
local interests of the Church, not only 
financially, but spiritually. He wasa 
great leader of men, all his time and 


talents were devoted to the building 
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up of the Kingdom of God. His active 
service continued for about forty 
years in almost every department of 
Church work. He was compelled to 
take a season of rest for seven years 
owing to the over taxing of his physi- 
cal nature; in 1820 he returned to the 
regular work. He was a man of 
superior attainments, having always 
been a diligent student, possessing a 
mind of unusual vigor and great apti- 
tude. He was born on February 22, 
1763, in Caroline County, Maryland; 
he was deeply convicted under a ser- 
mon preached by Freeborn Garretson 
to a squad of Federal soldiers who 
had formed a hollow square before 
his father’s house. Bishop Asbury 
saw in Brother Cooper a man of 
great promise and used his talents as 
a supply during the year 1784. He 


joined the Philadelphia Conference in 
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the year 1785; his first appointment 
was Long Island and the Circuit 
covered the entire territory. In 
1786. he was sent to New Jersey, 
at' which time there were three 
ministers of our faith in the whole 
State and less than one thousand 
two hundred members. He lived 
to see in the State, a Conference 
of one hundred and forty preach- 
ers and thirty thousand church 
members. He died on the evening 
of his eighty-fourth birthday. His 
funeral was held at St. George’s 
Church, and Nathan Bangs preached 
the sermon. His remains were in- 
terred there and a marble memorial 
tablet, properly inscribed, was placed 
upon the walls of that church. 


Francis Hodgson was one of the 
most distinguished ministers in the 


country. He was born in England, 
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February 13, 1805, and when quite 
a lad he removed with his pious par- 
ents to the United States and located 
in West Chester, Penn. He felt 
himself to be called to preach, and 
joined this Conference in the spring 
of 1828; and, like Cooper and Sorin, 
he commenced his itinerant life on 
Dauphin Circuit, Dauphin County, 
Penn. It is not necessary to mention 
the appointments he served, but 
his promotion was rapid. Being a 
master in Israel, his services were 
constantly in demand upon important 
occasions at home and abroad. He 
continually added to his store of 
knowledge not only in the English 
branches, but also in the classics. 
His prodigious mental power not only 
made him an apt scholar in secular 
philosophy and general literature, but 


also in polemics. His debates on the 
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Conference floor were logically ar- 
ranged and his thoughts flowed with 
rhythm and rhetorical finish. He was 
several times transferred into other 
Conferences but his heart was in his 
home Conference. When he returned 
he always received a cordial welcome; 
for no man among us. was more 
highly esteemed and respected. When 
no longer able to do full work, he 
came back to the Conference and took 
a stipernumerary relation. 

His exposition of the Scriptures at 
once convinced those who heard him 
that he was a prophet of God who had 
revelations of the ways of God 
seldom found among his brethren, 
visions that were prophetic, and 
ideals that soon were formed into 
actualities which astonished the most 
critical investigation. He was an 


exegete, an erudite of more than or- 
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dinary power and capacity. Selfish- 
ness was foreign to his nature—a 
man of noble impulses, of genuine af- 
fection, a convincing preacher, a pro- 
found theologian with a personality 
that commanded respect and inspired 
confidence among thousands of the 
most intelligent and estimable people. 
Wherever he was known, he was 
greatly beloved. Few lived a more 
devoted, consistent life or died a 
more triumphant death. His name 
and memory are cherished by the 
children of those who loved him. 
This historical sketch cannot do Dr. 
Hodgson full justice, but the time 
or the occasion will allow of no 
further comment. 

Matthew Sorin was born in Phila- 
delphia on September 7, 1801. His 
parents were Roman Catholics; his 


father died when Matthew was about 
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nine years old. The home was 
broken up; his youngest brother, Ed- 
ward, was cared for by Father Carr, 
a relative and a priest in the St. 
Augustine Church, Philadelphia; he 
trained him for the priesthood. By 
some means a New Testament came 
into Matthew’s hands; he read it by 
stealth, fearing it would be taken 
from him; he commenced to com- 
mit it to memory. He heard his 
first Methodist sermon in a. little 
church on Haines Street, German- 
town. He was converted in the 
spring of 1817, under the Ministry of 
Rev. Asa Smith; Rev. Samuel Harvey, 
of precious memory, was his class 
leader. In early manhood he joined 
St. George’s M. E. Church, Phila- 
delphia and there was licensed to ex- 
hort and preach the Gospel. He was 


ordained both as deacon and elder 
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by Bishop Roberts. In 1823 he joined 
the Philadelphia Conference and was 
sent to Dauphin Circuit. In 1825 the 
official board of St. George’s Church 
requested the Bishop to appoint him 
as junior preacher, but he felt he was 
not qualified for such an important 
position and besought the Bishop not 
to grant the requst. His was a check- 
ered life, full of labor in the most in- 
hospitable climate of our western ter- 
ritory. He filled some very impor- 
tant pulpits of the Church and three 
times was Presiding Elder; again his 
health was greatly impaired and he 
was compelled to retire from the ac- 
tive work of the ministry and entered 
into the publishing business, which 
proved a failure. From 1842 to 1848 
he lived in Philadelphia. In 1849 he 
went West and for several years 


lived almost an out-of-door life, do- 
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ing such work as his health would 
permit. Having partially regained 
his health, Bishop Janes transferred 
him to the Missouri and Arkansas 
Conference and appointed him a Pre- 
siding Elder. In the spring of 1876, | 
at the request of the Philadelphia 
Conference, he was retransferred and 
served several appointments here 
with credit to himself and the great 
pleasure of those to whom he minis- 
tered. He more than met the most 
sanguine expectation of his friends 
and how he became the master he was 
in the after years, of general litera- 
ture, history and theology was al- 
ways a mystery to them. He richly 
deserved the honor that made him a 
Doctor of Divinity. He was as much 
a giant in intellect as he was in bone 
and muscle. 


His strong brain and powerful voice 
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awakened the most intense interest 
and attention. He was the greatest 
preacher of his day. The people in 
his palmy days came from far and 
near to hear him preach. He was, 
like Henry White, “mighty in the 
Scriptures ;” he was more, for he was 
humble when he discoursed on “know- 
ingeethe terrors. of-the Lord.” He 
hated Popery with a perfect hatred. 
His sermons on The Man of Sin and 
The Anti-Christ of the New Testta- 
ment were certainly never surpassed, 
if they were ever equalled, by unin- 
spired men. His remains were in- 
terred in the Mount MoriahCemetery 
in the Methodist preachers’ lot beside 
those of his beautiful and greatly be- 
loved wife. Peace to his remains. 

I wish I could do justice to one I re- 
gard as the ideal Methodist preacher 


—my long loved and greatly ad- 
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mired friend, Henry White. To 
properly portray his life, character 
and work would exhaust the time al- 
lotted to this discourse. But few of 
you knew him and perhaps you may 
not fully appreciate the man and his 
ministry as I do. He was born in 
Accomac County, eastern shore of 
Virginia, September 17, 1777. At 
the time of his death he was the old- 
est member of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference, which he joined in 1803. He 
served all the leading appointments 
of this Conference and also as Pre- 
siding Elder five full terms. He wasa 
most direct and convincing preacher. 
His educational advantages were 
exceedingly limited, but his natural 
abilities served him well in the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, for he 
was a great student. He had the 


deepest insight into the windings and 
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workings of the human heart. His 
study of character was remarkable 
and his delineation of it more so. He 
had, also, the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the highest attainments of 
scriptural holiness and an ambition 
to accomplish all that was in his 
power to be an effective instrument 
of God. He seemed to be absorbed 
in the interests of Eternity. He had 
a strong personality and impressive 
figure, a sweet voice and a tender 
heart, a clear mind and a penetrating 
power which touched all the chords 
of the soul. An odor of sanctity 
seemed to fill all the places in which he 
lived and labored. He grappled with 
the mightiest questions of Christian 
theology with the grip of a giant. 
His mind was stored with sanctified 
knowledge like a scribe well in- 


structed in the Kingdom of God, out 
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of which with the most wonderful 
ability he brought things old and 
new. He was the greatest Scrip- 
turist I ever met. As a preacher he 
was elevated in his conception of 
truth, faithful in his dealings with 
delinquent character, and powerful in 
his appeals to the mind and heart. 
But, aroused by attacks of his antag- 
onists, there sped from him polished 
shafts’ that had been sharpened by 
much prayer and consecrated study, 
that he might bring God’s message 
clothed in majesty and _ strength 
which would put to rout the adver- 
sary. He put the King’s enemies to 
shame and contempt. He painted the 
character of saint and sinner to the 
life, and he probed both with the skill 
of a surgeon, so that each hearer 
said, “He meant me,” when he de- 


clared, as he always did, the whole 
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counsel of God. He seemed like 
Moses on Mount Sinai receiving the 
Law with thundering and lightning 
all about him, or, as if he were upon 
Mount Calvary listening to the strains 
of heavenly music. I often wish that 
he could come back for a while with 
some other ministers I have known 
and tell us how these God-gifted and 
self-cultured men, through the power 
of God’s spirit and an abiding sense 
of sins forgiven, accomplished by the 
witness of the Holy Spirit inwrought 
in their self consciousness, could 
arouse sinners to a sense of need of 
salvation; until, stricken by convic- 
tion for sin, they cried for mercy, 
and saints were filled with ecstasy of 
joy when the beauty of the Lord 
shone upon them, as adoring angels 
joined their songs of praise, and the 


hearts of sinners melted like wax. 
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The convictions were accompanied 
with scalding tears when they cried, 
“What must I do to be saved?” as 
they remembered the slogan which 
had been repeatedly sounded in their 
ears, “Ye must be born again.” 
Henry White was a wise and judi- 
cious administrator and defender of 
our Church polity. He stood like a 
stone wall against all invasions of the 
wicked men who sought to deceive the 
people either by precept or example. 
He put to rout ultra-Calvanism, Uni- 
tarianism, Universalism and Free 
Thinkers, proving Scripture with and 
by Scripture. He was a man largely 
of one book and hurled the anathe- 
mas of God against his opponents 
with a force of logic and his own ex- 
perience, so that the gainsayers 
trembled, were put to shame and con- 


fessed. God be thanked for raising 
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up such men for such a time. They 
saved the Church from harm, and the 
nation from a flood of iniquity. When 
will our Brethren and our Denomina- 
tion deluge the land with sound doctri- 
nal sermons? The doctrines of a man 
determine his life and conduct.. We 
are told that the times have changed; 
yes, who changed them?—and pos- 
sibly changed them for the worse. 
Let your doctrinal integrity burst 
forth as a furnace of fire and con- 
sume and destroy the workers of 
iniquity. 

I have, as far as the time and occa- 
sion will admit, given my tribute to 
the greatest preachers that ever be- 
longed to our Conference. These 
men I personally knew and greatly 
admired and sincerely loved. Three 
of these were often guests in my 


father’s home. The remains of Henry 
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White are interred in the burial 
ground back of old Asbury Church in 
Wilmington beside those of my father 
and mother. What a glorious resur- 
rection awaits them when in spiritual 
bodies they will roam over the blest 
fields on the banks of the river and 
praise God for ever and ever. 
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